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When «.i] i Air }■ o r c c genu tit i .'MaJc m.i. n i l i . • • tr re- 
mark during the 19o<S l et OMcim iv Mu ’’ -'vd 

the city to save it," he v.\»~ U e at i i 1 g c .unM al- 

lying philosophy that guides tho .vine-’;.!’- u ,m dfort 
in Vietnam at e\er> Uvu' 

Hie destruction or tin. i.fui . uf . 1 m n ..-nth 
' dwrr., the kill; ng and J * - n . .c . . -u 1 * ' ‘ 

people, is just: tied by ti:e cud. ;pt - m i 

in their beat mu res : i he i i i; an :wu. gu; 

to be backward. t idd u ui.- in. cr.u , ,i;r. . j:> M. !■• iiy 

in middle class po^si bi ! n ie- a I iodine Hue 
r oad to progress and a need; 1 .. } , even . 
oegins m a bombed village ,n i td-n g. >er u a 
refugee camp, is the io/2 iu Liu dry . t v uU' ru/j- 
t ion, to a "modern” world 

Samuel Hunt :• ngto:. , ferrm i du . uu o f ’ !, e 


.i }:]•); in m.,. n ». age Mi this increase in 

i.. population [from 40% in 1964 

r , . , c ( - j J j J r Xj \ occur because of increased 

■•r, i • i ’ \ .-I i }i. , in i;'i ! ry 's : Je , but rat lie r as a result 

■ . ! r : ■ i . . ■ i:. < vnui a r -> and the accelerated urbaniza- 

f. 1 .) 1 1 V a I- ' 1 j.i'U 

<;'-w Mir,.; Saigon's population has grown from 
i : m . , m 1 1 • « t vi m l lid, ban an g, from 120.000 to 
i . . , ' , ( i{ ) m H jo , \‘ i o;:i I n i , moo to 200,000; Phnom Penh, 
i i >i 1 1 : :. ) c ; i ; ■ » ( j y 0 pvo million m 1972 ; Vien- 

i ■ *.i , • t ; . d • m m ■ -n :9'S to 160,000 m i960, as 

hiviii dec 1 > Mu the I'cmbuig 

m: ip-.m. ^'ihi Vietnam was a 90 percent rural 
, r rJ;./ i* ■ <m percent urban Cambodia 
,,n! i. ue - . ;>.■ i , i c*n<;' > mi t iie same direction faster 

'.jny: 1 i .■ u •' ;jv. i gned by the French to aecomo- 
d.ite .m)(M-k;c j u . j ( j L e %'ow there are over three 

\\ .»pic vi thin the twenty-one square miles 
■ ’ f .),■ v'li m-'I'm. and another million in bulging 
gio'-'tii:-' *■’ ’ d’- -dgc ! t is the most densely popu- 
lar vci ut> in M.c -.c:;iu, with approximately ISO 
pc !..-■•!„ uei ,k u f; okvo lias 0 5 per acre) 

Aide i i Puv there was not even room for squatters 
Mi >onc c.i.M, suuatiers had to be moved because 
thc_i "I'j.icvt” i Imle nuts in the street) were 
vi 'vl-uu U juepur a: ior, Garbage, never before a 
: ■; o ! ' i o i v i *' vietnaM, has become an immediate hazard 

l e i i id 

’ihe vei'cr s>-tem has collapsed, and the 
garbage t.M ) led c.ana:s are no longer even dredged 
]u)l\ one fouuh ot tiie city’s electricity is 
..•vnsuiT'd Ivy iureigners for air conditioning; several 
1 > ). c ^ k j *. < c .■? p e v, (. u k a i e o rd i n a ry 


Har ’.aid government deportment u-d i regs 
on Southeast Asia poll.) nm ' 
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in question out of tiic pha.^e in whici- .i rural 
revolutionary movement can hope ».o uir. uu' o.ill 


cient strength to came to jvju*. r 

Huntington’s plan to j::i j 1 ii:i: -e tiMv 
eney," has so meant the eventual d j > ’ oc H li on ul 
over 9 million of the : millior t-.uul • o! 1 ;iu - , 
Cambodia, and Soutii Vietliu::: And I *un ■ i i g! an u 

not making an isolated aiid eiuna? r a.' s ug vOim.mm 


the true meaning of U S poiic) fbn- 
can be found coming 1 rom tv%o tun oliiLial^ 


In January 19o9. hewswex^ uucied „d;,! 



American pla n s foi the '’modernization" of 
Vietnam do no* cd at simply shifting the popula- 
tion lieu uv . :i;iu For the Vietnamese who have 
been dr.ier iiitc l ] u. U S -controlled zones, a new 
sysu-m i ; i do uii' at .on awaits them: a growing Western - 
oriented consul;.' i I’larket economy' 

As coil;, as Mouch, i960, For tune magazine 
was claiming Mnci ” a Goutli Vietnam preserved from 
coiimii.r : >i f . i i .4 • Mac rui Ciitiai to become one of the 
r i ' in'd nai i-Mis iii Sc.'ut.hc-usu Asia”* 

11 it q not I'*.-, toe early for the U S , win ch 
lias. c 1 1 1 usaiiL; uf > 1 s finest military minds to the 
Mdiui:; . -_x ; . tu .,e>‘d eminent experts on agriculture, 
t t .*!i sue r lat : en , edocut ion . an<.l industry zo prepare 
plans fur uu:ii V » tn eoi‘ ’ s p>ostwar economic develop- 

!!IO i i !. " 

: cn.'.u.^c .mu \inci icur corporations arc moving 
um'u;;> MU-..' huda Vietnam Fconomists and techni- 
i ■ a:i an. ■> i ud > i !• y. cho economy , its natural resources, 
m.v.yui-.d ' r j ) | > f . , aau quality ot labor force, and 
drafting iu.um U.r the fe.Lt.re liven though the 
u.u. i: 1 d\’. s iu,.->uiiC't a high-risk proposition, 
uful * ci 'h uy la.' on. planner suysj "the Anglo- 

. . . -hi 1 : . •. 1 ^ h ; 1 -e 2 : V ■ . _ - . . o i . . the _ corporat ion h a s net ma d e 
■ e Mdd, \dc 1", J.9‘2 


more . 


rnuco headway , M the official plans arc piling up, 

The reports which provide the basis for this 
oo i : c * a s i on ar° . 

- - The Postw ar L) e v e 1 op men t of the Repub 1 1 : of 
yietn_ayij, a ioiiU U S -Saigon study directed by 
David Lilienthal f termer New Deal head o 1 TVA) for 
President Johnson, completed and presented to 
Nixon in early 1 9o9; 

-•A several -volume study entitled S ou th e us t 
As v u’ s_ Economy pip t he Seve nt ies , done in November, 

19 7 C, for the U S -controlled Asian Development 
Bank m Man;: la; 

- -fconoiiu c projections by Columbia University 
economist Emile Benoit, published as part of the 
Asian Development Bank study; 

---Ar economic report on South Vietnam for 
the Institute for Defense Analysis (a branch of the 
Pentagon) by Arthur Smithies of the CIA, RAND, 
Harvard, and formerly of the U S Budget Bureau; 

--A stud>', connected to Li lienthal 1 s , by 
Japanese economist Masataku Ohta for Japan's federa- 
tion or Economic Organizations; 

- -Another study bv Smithies, with Allan 
Goodman , also a RAM) consultant, on M The Possible 
Role of the United Nations and Other International 
Organisations in the Economic Rehabilitation of 
Vietnam. " This study was funded bv a 1971 State 
Department grant to Columbia University; 

-.And various articles appearing in journals 
like f j r t un e and Le Monde . 

Although these reports admit that the South 
Vietnamese economy is now a shambles, they still 
go on to outlm e a bright economic future. The 
war., they assert, though somewhat damaging, has 
been largely progressive for the oeople of South 
Vietnam for it has now placed them in the takeoff 
stage just prior to prosperity and happiness - 

The physical infrastructure created by the 
wax h new M the best in Southeast Asia” according 
to Fortune American planners glow at the thought 
of the 2,400 miles of highway, the countless 
br.idges, the 600 miles of railroad line, the 200 
airfields (five large enough for passenger jets), 
and the six major ports which have been built in 
the ruins of South Vietnam. 

The growth of a cheap and relatively skilled 
labor force ‘’trained in the basic routines of 
industrial life" excites economic planners. The 
Japanese business study analyzes the South Vietnam- 
ese people "from the viewpoint of .labor quality.” 
and finds them "superior to the inhabitants of 
adjacent nations." The report stresses "ensuring 
an adequate supply of high-quality and inexpensive 
labor, which does Hot quit easily." This "supply 
of cheap labor" is "without a doubt , .the greatest 
attraction for foreign interests in investing in 
Vietnam. " 

South Vietnam’s role is to be a vital subaiea 
in what Asian Development Bank (ADB) calls a 
"new international division of labor." Its econo- 
mi ^ roles would be (1) to continue as a market 
tor U.S. investments; (2) to be a purchasing point 
1 2 LI BE R A T 1 0 N N c* s Sc 1 7 1 e c 


for subs id.- ary comp an : c- to obtain goods from the 
US.; fS ) to s M ppiy .... ec, lumber, rubber, and- other 
goods to countries )j.ke .Japan. 

its own mine fa :t u/u ng respons ib l it ty iP the 
words ul 1 lit- ADB, would be the "production of com- 
ponents io; mul L 1 nat i onu 1 companies which { would 
tiienj assume tin responsibility for world marketing 
oi the output " Licet runic parts, bicycle and 
motorcycle components arc specifically mentioned 
as products 

Thu.-j even before the war ends, the U.S is 
shaping a new e.n>nomic system fox South Vietnam m 
which the Vietnamese people are supposed to play 
a vital but subordinate >. u 1 c , and in which their 
economy and nationai independence will be in the 
i lands of tin: U S. and Japan 

American: corporations like Standard Oil, Shell, 
and Lord have moved into South Vietnam, and dozens 
of other contractors t builders, machine tool 
companies, and producers of agricu 1 tu ral equipment 
are involved Alongside them are the expanding 
Japanese business interests' farm machinery facto- 
ries, telephone and water works systems, a Sony 
assembly plant. And To > oca is rumored to be coming. 

Japanese business investment ir>. Saigon was 
only $4 million from 1960-09, but since the Nixon 
doctrine, Japanese investment has jumped to $32 
million "As the Americans withdraw, the Japanese 
are becoming mere visible here," reported the 
New York Times ; December 21, 1971 Motorcycles, 
television, radio, rice cookers, fans, refrigera- 
tors, and phonographs -- ail Japanese -made -- "are 
all commonly found in Vietnamese middle -class 
homes " 


The potentially most important question^ about 
economic exploitation c.t South Vietnam and Indo- 
china, however, resolve about neither countryside 
nor city but about the vast stretches cf the South 
China Sea -- whore o: 1 is said to lie in abundance 
With the greedy excitement of the British seeking 
ivory In Africa and the Americans seeking gold m 
California, U.S oil companies are becoming involved 
in Southeast Asia. 

There have been persistent repeats of secret 
negotiations between the State Department, the 
Saigon government, and the oil companies. Although 
all sides now minimize the oil issue because of 
public protest ( " Y ou w on ' t f i n d any on e he re w i 1 1 ing 
to talk about i t and be i den 1 1 f 1 ed It 1 s b e come 

a real hot potato." said one oilman in the April 
1971, Journal of Commerce), there is undeniable 
evidence of the growing "oil stake" in Vietnam. 

in May, J9/0, David Rockefeller predicted $35 
billion would be invested by oil companies m Asia, 
especially m Southeast. Asia, over the next twejve 
years. That same spring the U.S Journal cf 
Commerce declared f hat South Vietnam "may contain 
the richest petroleum deposits in Southeast: Asia " 
And the influential Petroleum Engineer in June 
19/0. tied the oil issue to a satisfactory settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 

I r and when the U S u ' ns t objectives ^here, 

1 ~ ’ May” "l ~ 19 ~2 mo cc" ~ 7 
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oil exploration conceivably could be successful just. >(v h i x criminal acts,” continued Ly 


enough to turn that part of the world into another 
south Louisiana- Texas type producing an' a 'his 
would be one of the biggest booms j.n the industry's 
history. It all depends on the Vietnam war, hew 
long it takes to get the job done and how wc ; i 
the job is done.’' 

The evidence dictates the conclusion that fla- 
il S instead of withdrawing, is constantly probing 
and deepening new interests m Indochina. 

The October, 19 71, issue of fortune -^ates 
the long-run perspective this way: 

"In the end, perhaps the most important 
legacy of US involvement in Vietnam will hr the 
introduction of modern industrial org^n ' cat . oil 
Lxposure to Western ideas and techno log-/ has pro- 
foundly changed traditional Vietnamese altitudes 
More than highways or ports, these trained people 
could be the most valuable part of the new infra- 
structure being left behind in Vietnam by the U S . " 

These statements mean essentially that the 
people are driven into the cities as refugees so 
that they will be absorbed into a materialistic 
value system, will become turned on to Scny 
transistor radios, Honda motorbikes and the whole 
Western consumer culture, leaving behind their 
traditional ways -- and communism 

North Vietnam's leading poet Tho iluu has said 
the American target in South Vietnam is not simply 
military slaughter but "the poisoning of people's 
souls " 

-50- 
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'VhhSiULXTS OF Till: U.S COMM AND GO, 

T rib YinTNAMLSL PEOPLE id :MA IN"* 

A MLS 5 AGE TO AMERICANS FROM THE PRG 

L I BE R AT I ON N e w s Sen v i c e 

[ Edi tor 's no te : tne fo Hawing per s ona 7. 

message to anti -war Americans w as gi ven t o L 7 S 
Fanis correspondent Echo fie 7 A Cornell og Lj Van 
Sau y one of tne Provisional Revclutioi^arg Govern- 
ment's spokesmen at the Paris Peace talk a.! 

"Tnis newest act of escalation -- the bombing 
and mining cf Haiphong and other ports m the 
North -- is aimed directly and exclusively against, 
the people themselves. It can not possibly affect 
the situation cn the battlefields of the South, over 
2,000 kilometers away. The real aim of these acts 
of war is to hurt the people, to moke them suffer, 
to intimidate them -- such a policy, as you know, 
has a name: genocide." 

After this introduction, Ly Van Sou, the PRC 
spokesman in Paris, in a message to anti -war 
Americans, went on to reiterate the views of the 
liberation movement f o 1 1 ow i n g N i ;< on ' s r e ecu t e s c a i a - 
tion of the war; 

"What is particularly dangerous .s tint Nixcn 
is playing on the chord of 'patriotism*, ’he chord 
of national chauvinism. He refuses to he flu f.i r< + 
American president to lose a war, to abdicate tho 
U.S.’s international role as gendarme of the world 

L]iU.RATH;\ News So 


Van k nu, "Nixon is resorting to slander It is not 
i rue fiiat we a» s '* frying to impose a ’communist 
regime* on South Vietnam. What we want is an Hide- 
pendent Sooth Vietnam 

"N. ; <on also claims that we arc sabotaging the 
fans Cun le reave Hi is too is untrue. We are here 
In negotiate " 

Turning his attention to the American scene, 
the PPG spokesman said* "Nixon is trying to humiliate 
;h\ V i eln allies t- people, but in reality he is humiliat- 
i ng. only himself and the people of the U.S. To our 
friends m the U S we say: your responsibility is 
very great All those crimes are being committed 
in your name, m the name of democracy, in the name 
ol f re' • dom . 

'’The prevent situation is very serious, but we 
want to fell you that no matter how severe the esca- 
lation of the war, our people will never cease 
lighting; we will never be defeated. Presidents of 
the U.S come and go. but the Vietnamese people 
rem a i n . 

"N: xan’s desperate reaction is caused by the 
do lout or the Saigon Army. We must ask ourselves 
the cues tion - - Why lias the Saigon Army been 
do fo at e d ? 

"it has not been defeated because it was out- 
numbered or because it lacked massive air and naval 
support. How is it that the Saigon army, with a 
much larger force than ours, cannot win? It is 
because f Vie tnarni zati on 1 is but a word in the Penta- 
gon vocabulary, it is impossible to make a people 
fight against its own kith and kin. 

"The bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong is just 
another way to prolong the war; it cannot save ’Viet- 
nami zation 1 from de feat . 

"These acts only show the stubbornness of Nixon 
they show his desire to destroy a country he 
cannot ccrguor. 

"in attacking the Vietnamese people, Nixon is 
attacking the American people; he is attacking them 
w i th 1 i os , w 1 1 h s 1 a n de r , w i th mane u ve rs and t ri ck e ry . 

Uo hope that everyone of you will do the best your 
conscience enables you to do. The Vietnamese people 
ai e fighting not only for themselves, but for you 
also Tne more difficult your condition, the more 
glorious is your struggle for justice and for 
free dom 

"Nixon will be defeated because he is bringing 
defeat upon himself: before going to Peking, he 

stepped up liis bombing of Vietnam; and now before 
going co Moscow, he is doing the same tiling 

"Nixon’s whole rationale can be summed up in 
one phrase: Might makes right 1 

"Nixon has called the Vietnamese people ’outlaws’. 
J • f<5> fight for justice is to be an outlaw, then 
millions of people today are asking for such a 
glorious f-itle. 

"It is Nixon who is the real gangster; it is he 
who has violated all international laws and 
international agreements " 

- - 50- - 
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COLUMBIA iJNlVERSll V: 

TAKING OVER A BUILDING, l’HIRD ivORi.D Shin 

NEW YORK (LNS)--"Wo wane evervbodv to L: cw th ' 
we are occupying Lewisohn Hall. not onl Don;- ii-o :;■! 
the Urban Center, but al so as a celeb: s r : on of . * * « - 
victories of the Vietnamese people " Am! :,o. tko 
did, and so they held it for J " du\ ^ . The> worn 
the third world students at Columbia i v y} n - 

decided to take the action roiiowiiy the .;ii nnui 
of the bombing in North Vietnam m nul-Ai.i ’ i , 

On Monday April 14 . the s tudent:- r^ok ovc: 
Columbia’s Urban Center at Lewiseiiii 1 1 a 1 1 . r.U on -Aw 
28th tliev took over the uho.lc nu.» *.d;.rg Gv: stu- 
dents had decided to concentrate f t o>. t’.c 
because of its relationship with me comma;;!, and 
the third world students at Columbia. 

The Urban Center was supposed j.v ;'o rme .1 to ,.cjv> 
the needs of the black and Latin cornmun ■ b i o*- 
rounding the university. A Pucrh Rt can Develop- 
ment Project that the Center was running had bean 
alloted about $100,000 that it never used and the 
students were asking for ic tc be channe lea into 
community-controlled programs : ihe ; were also ask- 

ing for a Latin Institute (for the studv of Latin 
America) to be immediately established a*, con ding to 
a proposal that had been made moio than month:-, 
before; that they use the center’s resoti.ee- to 
help the repair of community buildings avouch the 
university area and the center's influence to ho In 
the squatters movement working m the uni ver:- _ iv 
area; and that the director Lloyd Johnson and ai 
sistant Felix Cosme be fired r immediate 1 / Lccau-.u 
of their refusal to cooperate m making die lb-oar 
Center an integral part of the community and • ts 
needs. 

The students barricaded the entraoe of die 


die / 


So l • ‘ ’1 '. 
[' <. , il ' ' • • 


b d ■ : a diu.- country- -al 1 . n between chants 
- u . . ■ ;u. LA.-ru” and other slogans re- 
<- id : oj Jd struggle. And the com- 
- b’ *•' ! -b : jn riming and going throughout 

■ c; die students their full support . 

; h-r.-u-ic o. what the spokesmen for the 
■" * * 1. 1 l . 1 1 reasons, the building 

: - 1 - b-bo: c toe students locked the 

‘ ;,:l «-■ ' - • aw;i\ die key. ”By the time 
1 • 1 V A ->01110 unit} between the 

. >:n jilt. i t.j d‘ ore student commented 
!ill b ' j {.»d more pressure on McGill [the 
%J -' r -'d- ■'-•:] t 1 . '..ii he had on us.” 

clw.lu dim i pot out a statement criticiz- 
s.a/wmg ",ad fa±th by issuing m- 
. st letters end by trying to forcefully 
: n r dr. 1 ^ iding ” 

lu - " ; s;> 4 iie ubm nistration may try to 
w 5 u/' set ion of the students and the 
sr : oj ,i, less than a victory. 


* * * \ r * + **»**-«-+«[x'xV*-****'*--* ) 


A'. I'M-- ,'i\ ; L’. : D r OP. PL FUSING INDUCTION 


> e c 5. u (..■ 
ic lb-oar- 
anu ' c s 


d.d.bi d!: . , Venn (nNS) --Arthur (Burghardt) Banks, 
J mu. u;>i '•-oo .'evenily portrayed Frederick 
Dougj.v.:.: so and TV , is now in solitary con- 

r . a -liient , : i u.ng a { . c year sentence m the Fed- 

*. iai Per i ten t • r ; \ in UunDu ry. Conn, for refusing 
be servo l. mo ^0 : ?£ forces 

‘ p -‘ r boon seen on two TV shows, "Soul” 
iwid 'bleu. o^r^a 1 ’’ Bu" b*is most recent work was 
<jne ii.au product '» on ot tlie i^fe of Frederick Doug- 


about the force the police had 07 
they built a barricade that net c 
that the police used were able tc 


me students weren’t a a one either. lmmoci lately 
after the take-over, the people from the commune- 
adjoining the university plus ot. 1 k r third would 
groups around the New York area offered their uelp 
and expressed complete approval ot t.m. act, on 

During the second week, workshops a ere (10 :d 
around the area of Lewisohn Hal), and one night 
the students invited the commun . :\ fo* a dinner th.ov 
prepared themselves inside the building H\ui 
night, people were all over tl;c first fjoo: oi 
Lewisohn 

Those who weren't eating wore dancing : 1 : u* 
to the music of a record player and latc.-r u t\.<: 
music of a band that was brougJit owner i.i.< !.v i.n , h<; 
occassion. An Argentinian, from a New York ihcaio • 
group, sang revolutionary Lat m Ain or can surge u J 
some Dominicans recited poetry and sang mao-s :x- -.or 
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. r to begin his prison term. 

m solitary confinement on Feb 
mint w . i h the work stoppage at 
- been there over since, 

-■■mg tc free Arthur Banks. For 
:J petitions, write or call Denise 




"oncu ct;- mui.ii.s and let out your lungs, raise 
:>uc]> a .Ruiot tu.ac < rose In high places will wonder 
i.r.ac <c 1 .1 ”ic icw ;s -d.urii and perciiance feel tot- 
:c v iu,!; cue. vh-ri:. the edit ices of greed they have 
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b:u>t arur grind you down ” 

St il well, U.S, General 
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[No to to Editors: The fol 1 »n v i ug is .m cx^uif)!. 

from an article by Prensa Lamina See (.ho Argentina 
s t cry th a t goe s with i t j . 

"TO HAND Till: MONEY BACK iU Til! ITiOPLE": 

1- HP OX Till-: OFFENSIVE 

Liy Julio Moruudi 

Pious a fat in a 7 LI Pi- RAT I ON Nows Service 

BUENOS A I ReS ( l\S ) - -The M a rx i s t Re vo i. ut i cmui - 
ry People's Army (ERP) maJe off with near! v half 
a million dollars La a recent rani on the lnter- 
Ameviean Development Bank IVhat stood out, apart 
from the si 30 of the sum Molcn, was the audacity 
ot the raid wlnen took place in an area where near- 
ly all th e 111 a j or hanks have their head offices. 

It was also 100 yards from the Casa Rosada ithe 
government seat)., and 85 > ar Js from the central 
offices of the Secretariat for State Information 
tSlDE) - the government's major repressive organ. 

A key factor in the success of die rani was 
the participation of one of the bank's security 
guards. Oscar Angel Serrano, who turned out l. o bc- 
a member of the ERP. Angel Abus, a bank cleaner 
also helped. Since the robbery, tiie two men have 
van i s he d f rom t h e i r h on e s al on g w i th t h cm r w i ve s 
and children Police believe Uiev may have gone 
a.*) road Their theory is based on the fact that 
wii le it is c :>mp a r at 1 ve 1 y c as y to h i de t.w o me n , 
tiie same cannot be said where whole families are 
i n vo 1 ve d . 

It all began around 10 o’clock at night when 
Serrano invited several of the bank guards to come 
down and eat with him in the building's basement 
At a piede to rmi ned lime, under th e pretext of 
going to tiie toilet, he let the first group of 
five guerrillas in th rougn tiie only door that can 
be opened by a single key while the bank is closed. 

Anne d w 1 th s ub - ma ch i n e guns an d pistols (one 
of them fitted wj ta a silencer), they quickly oound 
and gagged the entire bank staff. Then the guerril- 
las let m a second group, about 10 young men equip- 
ped with acetylene torches, electric drills, explo- 
sives and other tools for forcing safes 

One of the most remarkable aspects of tiie 
operation is the fact that tne oank's alarm system 
was rendered useless Any disturbance whatsoever 
in the strongroom or its vecinity ought to have 
set off two alarms simultaneously -- in the fede- 
ral police station nearest the bank and the other 
i n th e fe de r a 1 police he adq u art e rs . Th e a 1 arm 
system probably aiso had a device which made it go 
off if any attempt was made to disconnect it it's 
clear that the guerrillas must have had a highly 
specialized technician in their midst. 

In order to get to the strongroom, they had 
to pierce three armoured ceilings too } more proof 
of their to clinical skill 

To get to the area in front of the strongroom 
the guerrillas crawled through the ai r- condi toning 
pipes which meant they had to burn through a sorites 
of metal gri lls blocking the way all along the pipe. 
They made a hole in the ceiling to drop through 
into the area in front of the strongroom where they 
took 200 million pesos from the cash boxes. Then 
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they gut into the strongroom itself and took mo- 
ney. document:- and v-ii nab i cs „ 

About tii roe o'clock on Sunday morning the 
bank's administrator and his wife passed the build- 
ing on the way homo from a party at tiie house of 
relatives. The guerrillas opened the door to him 
and Serrano explained the situation upon which the 
administrator hud a mild heart attack, A guerrilla 
with medical qualifications was ordered to tend 
to him. 

About five in the morning they decided to quit 
the bank. During the course of the operation they 
had taken turns to eat and paint slogans on the 
walls like , "We’re doing this to hand the money 
back to the people" and "the national bank is going 
to be next " They aiso hung their flag on a wall 
-- it is sky-blue and white, like the flag of 
Argo n t i n a , b ut w l th a re d s t ripe th o rugh it an d 
the letters kRP and a five pointed star. 

Half ur hour after the guerrillas left, the 
early morning security guards and cleaners turned 
up for their shift. When nobody replied to their 
knocking they became suspicious and called the po- 
lice, The first poll cemer on the scene did not 
have the equipment for breaking their way into 
the bank, and ail m all it was seven o ! clock 
before anyone got in. 

Besides, the guerrillas had left several 
suspi cious- look lng packages all over the building 
Explosives experts were called in and a lot of 
time was wasted opening innoucuous packets 

All told, the guerrillas had a considerable 
time margin in which to make their getaway. 
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INDOCHINA FILMS AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) --American Documentary Films 
currently has 14 movies available for use in edu 
eating and organizing against Nixon's Vietnam war 
policy. The films examine the People's Peace Trea- 
ty, the history of the Vietnam conflict, corporate 
war profiteers, and chemical and biological wea- 
pons. Other films are about North Vietnamese chil- 
dren, the Hi roshima -Nagasaki atom blasts, and 
Middle America reaction to the war. 

The films range in length from 8 minutes to 
90 minutes and are mostly black and white although 
a few are in color The rental fees run from $15 
to $65 . 

A full list and description of* the films can 
be had by contacting American Documentary Films, 

336 West 84th Street, NY, NY, 10024; phone (212) 
799-7440. 
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REMEMBER TO READ 'IT IE! INSIDE FRONT COVER FOR COR- 
RECTIONS. REMEMBER REMEMBER REMEMBER REMEMBER 

* A * * 

AND DON'T EuxGFT I’O CALL (JS — COLLECT-- IF THERE 
ARE ANY ANTI -WAR ACTION., HAPPENING IN YOUR AREA 

(212) 749-2200 
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Cali to action, -c i nono 0 1 ut o ly l-ocj.'iic' a iitaju; 
syribo.. bobxnJ mo ou iim i l'.'o ? % at n>i\ uio cojikih ts in * 
Latin Arne * i ca j 

T‘no u. fst J'.oco kin^i ru :*s ct tiio stxiios saw ; 
loos’ - or me ac f ;on -.n one no. ^fiorn port oL the Latin ! 
American oontmenrt ihe guern I)3s in tiutacntala 
were riounsiiing, 'enotucia was at its peak of 1 

struggle; the priest Caiuilo Torres Id the involve- ! 
nient of tne CTrist±an muveinuit from Lcmombia and 
around h-)66 the gueir: 1 1 as in huiwia gained 
notoriety with Che Cue vara as tlieir leader 

line v.’hiio tins nr tun th. rust -e ceded b\ the ; 
end of the dread? ( th e Coat mna Ian. movement was 
p i act i c a i 1 v ci us i e d an d 1 J , n - o ac k ^ o ro r i m c ^ 
s u c c e e de d i n ; e pres s i r. g e '/ o v ma. j o i* sti ngg 1 e ) t h e 
lessons X e a r ^ j p: c: i e i n v a 1 u an 1 e and g ue r v i i i a move - | 

ment: are now j; a in- lag strengtii all ove ^ aga n , 


ioe action now was shilseu primarily to tne 
Sou the in i. one ci jwutii A.nerica, whore the iupamaro 
gue rr i l as shocked tne Uruguayan government with 
tne^r heroic actions in spite of the growing threat 
o i b r a t i 1 i an l n t e r ve n t a e r i i n J. p z< \ r \ i (.% p'h 1 1 e mis 
voted nto power A! J cade * s sor.ia- i.s t- or i on ted 
Uni dad Popular; and t!ie Argentine revolutionary 
movement c me r go u as L;\e new leader in the Latin 
A; ae t i c a a r e v u 1 ' • l i o : ; 


J vU.-h; uSLHJL A:\ljLhii.\l: iilS'rOP.V 

i 

I p ‘ 1 C e ri *’■ i a v t s i t. u ated * i 1 ci* e sou r j i e. rn inos t part 
jOt oouth Ajtio vi ca iias a iota. 1 , population o f ‘ about 
I2S million peo:.'J.e Second only in sice to Brazil 
jon tne continent, * 1 is a country i i ci 1 in natural 

[resources and a d i. g producer of cereals and cattle. 

I 

! AJ though it h as a rathe/ large tu.ral popuJa- 
;t i on , the najor *i:y ot the country’s pc. ojile live and 
\xO-rk in the cities -- Buenos Aires (the capital), 
jRos a ri o , and Gordo' >a A) tor gai ning i i.s Jiidepen - 
juence from S[)-3in in 1816, Argentina’s potential 
h e a i th - p i ' 1 'dp c : n g - n d u.s tm ■ s e r e .*> 1 o\v 1 v ♦ ak ui o \/e r 
}^> other move powc/fu! count lies. By JP-ILj more 
[than $2 1 < i bullion liad been invested in t.Im- 
jccuntry -- mamiy by lingJand and the United Mates 


of irs e .anom : ; ]< v 1 o]-mt n *: . Argentina remained 

in the huekg*. .nud of I. : ho na. \ on struggles after the 
popular gin'c .•■niiioii j ei Juai Per on was overthrown 
hv the Miiliwn; in PL,6 . I'- 'on’s government, for 

i ’s time i ■ 'Lip i () d'-, . was a n rev res save one Unions 
wore uigunimd in e ,k y iiniustiy: til c social secur- 
ity svs t en. was up* - n to a ■ J wurkt-rs ; education was 
free; and there wc-ic iiJiiy o-.hen peopj c - or i.en t ed i 
p rog ram- Launch d i;v f lu: ,y .ve ni r :ien t . j 

Consa-. u i-f With hi - nae.' onalisr i. j n e ; Pc ron 
bought up a*! ol J fT : s ^ tuck' in the* country and 
P.ngJ and ; s rai 'load sys m too, and instituted a 
Live Ye :r* IM.ua with omphas^ on national self- 
reliance Bui !ie did nit ail the vvay w i ^ h his 
reloriu, fhongh large landowners were forced to 
sell cheap, the land was never nationalized, so 
pcHve v . remained ■ n th' hands of a few and Pc^on's 
own interest.- la. came mow: self-oriented and corrupt,! 
1. n id ‘j s . 1 ’e roe w ,e : o'u < 4 d * / ow i • . desp.L t e much f i gh 1 1 ng 
ui ti'e streets by jnotes nig Argentine workers, 

'1 1 1 c w d 4 c‘-. . r 1; v e at *; re d by a mi l i t a t y coup . 
took to tiie sweets and fought togeMie^ with the 
army, which w 1 ■ 1 1 : !. at tliet time on Per on’s side 
ihe a i my , ;w /er ri-e 1 ess , refused to distribute aims 
to the people and defeat ■_ ime when the at ; force 
bombed the oap: r uj ^ v rv, Buenos Aires, and the army 
1 a Le r j o i i ic d f o : e? s w •. t j i th e c oup 

in the no ct ter yea?. s or so things were quiet 
in the •'ountrA _ with t’ne wc-rkers -- the main poli- 
tical, f tu ex- i.n r.hc ^ounfry -- disoriented by the 
absence ot Pe r on wh m: tl-ey had looked to for lead- 
ership in the past 

In 1966 General Juan Carlos Ongania seized 
power in th v* country' and with him came a big new 
wave of U.6. corpoi ation? ?.e transform Argentina, 
into the Latin American ’'model” of development 

Strikes we ; e trw and union officials were 
eating out o f : Ongauia’s hand in the first two years 
of h is rule But th e •: oun t ry ’ s e conomi c si t uat.i on 
was worsening - wages were declining and police 
repression; was f*s e a I a i. r i i o da' ly, 

finally m May of IPb^M. Argentina witnessed 
one of the biggest and nos ! far reaching revolts 
in the history of Latin America A series of in- 
surrections cu iru nn red in the massive uprising 
in the city of Cordoba - one of Argentina’s major 
cities which lies northeast of Buenos Aires. 

Work ers and s tudeu *;s ad v- ani.e d w i th s uch s ^ rength 
against the policii that the succeeded in taking 
over and holding the city for several days even- 
tually the am;iv w .^s called in and regained control 
of the city but n«>k untij tiiousands were killed 
or injuieu or ai jested and much of the city was 
damaged 

The i> gan .» a rog i -nc w as rep laced w ± th ye r 
another ni ! na-v junta this time with Marcel o 
Livings ton :\r its Ii^ad But hardly tv^’o years 
had passed wlvc Cordoba ro>c up again m Mardi of 
iU7j, and again , fur IS Lom'S, the city was m 
th. 1) ai ids of 1 1 1 w a rk t. * >. I h ; s 1 1 me i c do r a ! poll ce 
f/ on; Buenos Ai'cs w< fJovui m to stop the rebel- 
lion mul Iav .ngs .on w,h i, placed by General Lanusse. 
who is p re ^ < ui t. i y in [ ; i hv (. ■ t 



j S 0 f out xo pacify the country . Ik- legaii ul odnij 
| parties, promised oioctioio- 1 1: thiee year ;in>w ! 
j soon t. be held) and promised the people !hn f In: I 

• u o u ■ d g»a.nt amnesty rj IV t on (whiJi lie dull 

t 

j But Argentinians were nor jouied P\ I .aim- se ' s 

jetYor’^ to co-opt f hem. Right alur me v iduba- 
! LO -- the name gimn to the Most, up'isd-g in 
! ; 9u9 -- the iuukoe movement took on a n. w l_)',!i. 
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more than willing to cooperate. 

Hie I’Rl' u.med out more than 800 actions in 
Mie jurat e i gh t mon-Hr- of its existence And 
although they have had to pay the high price that 
comes wiili gi.c ■ i i 11a activities fmorc than tvvo 
hundred ul’ their g r oup are now m jail and more 
than two dneen have been killed) they seem to be 
gaining rapidly in strength 

Duiing th*. kidnapping of the Swift executive, 
the 1 RR demand'd that tlie company rehire ail fired 
workers ( Swift , . - u ; \ known in Argentina for its 
ruthless Meatmen*: of workers), improve working 
conditions in the factory, distribute $63,000 worth 
oi’ tood. ^ jot lies and school material in specified 
barrios aiui tliat the midi a publish all their ac- 
tions Swiit a. on ceded r o ail their demands and 
Sylvester iatei fi-.ed But not before the en- 
tire city of kosai-o was searched by police 

When 300 workers of the Fiat-Concord plant 
we re f i re d in m- r . ■, c i 10' 1 an d tii ere was no so- 
Lut i on to he -een ; the kkk kidnapped its manager 
in Ma/ob and held him lor more than 20 days 
Again the) 1 demanded that the workers be rehired- 
*11 icy also demanded the release of 50 guernlias 
who w c i e in jai J, and all the trade union leaders 
arrested in Co r dob a : and the distribution of $1 
million w-.^rth of supplies in the barrios On 
Ap r i 1 JO poll : c d i s co v c r e d the gue r ri 1 1 as ’ hiding 
place and after a 20 minute gun battle the guerril- 
las we i e forced to flee after executing Sal lust ro. 

Th e I.Rk ma ; n t a i. ; i s friend 1 y re 1 at i on s with 
other armed group.- m Argentina as well as with 
o» gam z at ions outside the country In January 
19 7 2 t the y j • j i ne d f o T ce s w i th the Tupamar os ( Uru - 
guay's urban gue r Ji-la movement) in the kidnapping 
of the Uruguayan Consul m Cordoba, and m 1971 
they occupied the Bolivian I: mb assy m that same 
city as a show of solidarity with the people of 
l> o 1 i vi a w h o v e re th on f i gh ting against the re ac- 
tionary •; aup of Colonel Hugo Banzex, 

The Red bur Guerrillas -- the name given them 
because of th e re d s t a i i n th e .ir flag - * a re 
found l n many Argentine -cities, not just in Cordoba 
In their own words, they' sum up their struggle, 
"Natur 1 Uy we think limit the war is one of long 
du r a t i on , h < ;w e v e i w e are con v i nee d th a* - i t h as 
a 1 re ady b «c gi m an d i s b e i n g . n r r i e d forw ard by ce r- 
tain detachments oi the armed avant garde. We 
be l j e vc th at we h aw dcs 1 1 oyed the ci ty-coun r.rys ide 
con r rad i c t. i on s Wc belie vc* th at we are ab 1 e to 
tight everywhere that the people and their enemies 
i.msI WTat is important and decisive is the 
people, not the terrain " 
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CONTEMPT SENTENCES OVERTURNED FOR 
CONSPIRACY 8 AND LAWYERS 

CHICAGO (LNS) --The Conspiracy 8- -Rennie Davis, 
Abbie Hoffman, Bobby Seale, Dave Dellinger, Jerry 
Rubin, John Froines, Tom Hayden, and Lee Weiner-- 
and their lawyers- -William Runs tier and Leonard 
Weinglass--had their contempt sentences overturned, 
A three judge panel ruled on May 11 that the sen- 
tences- -which ranged from over four years to two 
months and eighteen days --were illegal; a judge 
should either impose a contempt sentence immediate- 
ly or it should be done after the trial is over 
by another judge. Furthermore sentences of over 
six months entitle the defendants to a jury trial 
on the contempt charges. 

Some of Bobby Seale’s, William kunstler’s 
and Leonard Weinglass* contempt citations were 
thrown out entirely. 

The enormous contempt sentences were just the 
last step m the tumultuous trial in which Bobby 
Seale was chained, gagged, and severed from the 
case and in which the defendants and their lawyers 
were at odds with Judge Julius "Magoo" Hoffman’s 
constant rulings that their witnesses and testimony 
were '‘irrelevant and immaterial”. The state spent 
$2 million on the trial. 

Of the seven remaining defendants (Bobby’s 
charges were later dropped) , all were found inno- 
cent of conspiracy but five of them--Rennie, Abbie, 
Jerry, Tom and Dave--were convicted of individually 
crossing state lines to incite to riot. They were 
sentences to five years and a $5,000 fine which 
they are appealing. John Froines and Lee Weiner 
were found innocent of both charges. 

What the recent decision means is that the Chi- 
cago 8 and their lawyers are entitled to a lew 
trial on their contempt charges If it’s expected 
that they’ll be sentenced to over six months they 
must have a jury trial; if not, they must be given 
a judge who hasn’t already expressed a viewpoint 
on the case--which may be hard to find. 
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"FROM SOLEDAD TO SAN QUENTIN”: 

PAMPHLET ON THE SAN QUENTIN 6 AVAILABLE 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --’’PRISON : walls, bars, 

chains, clubs, cold cement floors, rotten food, 
cheap slave labor, bad medical care, forced exper- 
imentation, isolation and solitary confinement. 

’’PRISON: a place where those who cannot or 

will not accept the way things arc are held isolated 
from the rest of the world. 

"PRISON: a ghetto m itself where people's 

everyday problems are magnified and aggravated by 
hired guards and hired wardens who hold immediate 
power over life and death.” 

So begins "From Soledad to San Quentin”, a 28 
page pamphlet on the prison struggle m California. 
It opens with the shooting of three black inmates 
by a white guard in January 1970 and moves to the 
killing of a guard three days later; the charging 


of the Soledad Brothers with that killing; the Marin 
County escape attempt; the Folsom Prison strike; the 
killing of George Jackson and following that, the 
indictments of the San Quentin 6 

The San Quentin 6- -Johnny Larry Spain, Willie 
Tate, Huge Pmeil, David Johnson, Fleeta Drumgo 
and Luis Talamantcz- -are charged with the death of 
three guards and two white inmates m the aftermath 
of George Jackson’s death. They, like Jackson, 
were in San Quentin’s adjustment center--the prison’s 
most extreme form of segregation, which is reserved 
for the most outspoken, politicized prisoners who 
are trying to educate others They are due to go 
to trial sometime m the summer. 

The pamphlet also includes biographies of the 
Six (for the most part written by themselves), poems 
and a chronology . The pamphlets which are 25$ each 
or 15$ each for 10-100 or 7$ each over 100 can be 
gotten from the Prisoners Solidarity Committee, PO 
Box 40070, San Francisco, Calif, 94110 They also 
have a five color poster of the San Quentin 6 for 
50$ (35$ for 10 or more) 
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NAZIS: WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

BERLIN (LNS) --Periodically the newspapers report 
that a former Nazi living in obscurity in Argentina 
or Brazil has been discovered. 

Actually there is no need to search for former 
Nazi big wigs half way around the globe for many are 
prospering in important positions right in West 
Germany . 

A recent issue of the Democratic German Report 
puts the spotlight on a few of Hitler’s underlings who 
are now flourishing in prominent positions in the 
West Germany army and m industry. 

Paul Bouley was a major in the brown-shirted 
SS of Heinrich Himmler. Today he is a general in 
the West German army. The West German army is linked 
with the U.S. and 13 other nations in a NATO military 
alliance . 

West Germany’s top cop Hubert Schrubbers, holds 
a position roughly comparable to our FBI director. 

When working for the Nazis as a state prosecutor he 
sent at least 50 anti-fascists to serve long prison 
sentences t 

Remhard Hohn, a former SS Colonel, runs a col- 
lege that teaches "modern management”. As might be 
expected, Professor Hohn lias found well-paid jobs in 
his academy for a number of his former SS colleagues. 
For instance one of Ins marketing lecturers is Prof- 
essor Franz Alfred Six, who used to be an SS general. 

Despite the concentration camps and mass butchery, 
there doesn't seem to be much shame or disgrace as- 
sociated with being a Nazi. In fact societies of 
former Nazis get together for parties and to reminisce 
about old times 

A band of 400 former members of Hitler’s secret 
police, headed by a general, recently spent 24 hrs 
as guest of a unit of the West German army According 
to the Feb. issue of Per Freiwillige , the completely 
legal monthly magazine published by the "Association 
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of Former SS Members,” 

Apparently the old Nazis got along well with 
the young soldiers. The SS magazine reported, 
"there was no generation gap,” and added ominously, 
"the partners m the discussions agreed upon t he 
ethics and the standing of the soldier in the past 
and today.” 
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GENERAL STRIKE SWEEPS QUEBEC: 

"THE WORKING PEOPLE ARE SAYING WE HAv'E HAD ENOUGH" 

By Mark Wi 1 son 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL, Quebec ( UNS ) — Just before noon on 
May 10, the usual top forties programmi ng suddenly 
stopped on radio station CKCN, in the remote 
port of Sept-lles, Quebec, 500 miles northeast of 
Mont rea 1 

An unfamiliar voice announced, "This station 
is now in the hands of the workers of Sept-lle 
From now on, we will be broadcasting bulletins 
from the labor movement across Quebec, together 
with music of the Quebecois resistance we will 
not give up until our leaders are out of jail." 

Within two hours some 2000 unionized workers, 
in a spontaneous response to the jai lings of 
Quebec's three top union leaders the day before, 
had virtually taken over the city of 25,000 and 
imposed a complete general strike. By the next 
day, the workers' revolt had spread to dozens of 
towns across Quebec. 

On May 9 the president of each of Quebec's 
three major labor federations had been giver one 
year prison terms for contempt of court They 
were charged with having incited their members 
to disobey a string of back- to-wor k injunctions 
slapped on large numbers of Quebec's 200.000 
public service workers who had gone on strike in 
April 

The injunctions had failed as a strike-break- 
ing tactic -- the strikers ignored them -- and 
to force the public service workers back to their 
jobs the government had to resort to "emergency" 
legislation taking away their right to strike. 

But meanwhile, a total of 42 local strike 
leaders were jailed by "the fastest acting court 
in Quebec history" for having counseled defiance 
of the injunction. When the top leaders of the 
unions' common front claimed persona! responsi- 
bility for the disobedience, they were given 
the maximum sentence. 

In Sept-lle, the workers first shut down the 
sprawling rail, port and ore processing operations 
of the Iron Ore Co of Canada (head office: Wil- 
mington, Del ) a wholly owned subsidiary of a 
consortium of U.S. steel companies which mines 
the immense iron resources of northern Quebec 
and carts the ore up the St. Lawrence rive' to 
C leveland , 


next 1 ew dayi , they went on to close down all 
businesses, schools, stores, transportation and -- 
to maintain oraer -- bars. They kept up certain 
essentia! services out enforced a price freeze on 
the -hops aliowea to remain open 

As the Quebec government rushed hundreds of 
r i o’. - equ i pped Pro/.nciai Police to Sept-lle by a 
Canadian Army airlift, the strikers shut down the 
airport and blockaded aU roads into the town with 
huge pieces of heavy equipment 

When police took a helicopter to teargas a 
crowd or demons t rato rs and attempted to land men 
in the center of town, they were repelled by mo 1 - 
otov cocktail. Twelve hours later the not squad 
final - y dismantled the roadblocks and evicted the 
strikers from the radio station .But by the time po- 
lice had recaptured Sept-lle, two other large 
Quebec towns w ere similarly shut down by wildcat 
general strikes, and within two days the walkout 
movement -- "creuns deaux, trois, plusiers Sept-ile" 
had spread to more than 100,000 across Quebec. 

The snewbailing protests shattered the govern- 
ment’s confidence that BiM 19, its "bludgeon" law 
or two weeks before, had successfully repressed the 
public service workers by 3° imposed labor 
"peace" gh Quebec 

The new wave of strikes took an unexpected 
form Workers walked out spontaneously rather than 
by leadership directives and this time not just pub- 
lic serv.ee workers but also those in private in- 
dustry were going out And the initiative was 
be;ng taken by union members in small and medium 
sized industrial and mining towns in the Quebec 
hinterlands, where workers had been considered less 
"politicized" tnan those in Montreal 

The massive protest does not represent an out- 
pouring of afreet 1 on for the three jailed union 
presidents -- dozens or rank and file meetings 
have severe l' ; criticized them for their conduct 
of the public service strike and for knuckling 
under to Bill 19- Trie union members were respond- 
i ng to the jai lings rather as an attack by the 
state apparatus on the labor movement, at present 
the only structure they have to defend themselves 
against attacks led by the government on their 
real wage levels and working conditions 

The second town to be shut down was Thetford 
Mines, whcie Johrs-Manv i 1 1 e and other US corpor- 
ations strip 90% of North American asbestos produc- 
tion out of the ground Workers 1 control of Thetford 
Mines was so complete and orderly that the union 
was able to organize a "festival of the working 
people" Saturday with dancing in the streets to 
pick-up orchestras- 

The movement spread almost immediately to the 
Abitibi region ot northwest Quebec, where US 
and English Canadian capital mines copper, zinc 
and lead, and to pu I p-and- paper towns of the lower 
St Lawrence where Quebec trees are made into news- 
print t o the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Da*!/ News 

in a sarcastic reference to a federal govern- 
ment program of make-work handouts conducted during 
the winder season of high unemployment, one St. 


In a pattern which became standard in the 
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cable plane in $r jerome and a Huge Genera! Mo- 
tors assembly line in nearby St. Thereto had 
j os t been shut down. 

By the end of the week, the strike me y erne v_ 
was spreading In Montreal itself. Large numbers 
of public serv'ce workers walked ju; c f schools, 
hospitals and courts In a resumption of tr.c 
April strike Longsncrernen closed uown tht- wa e: 

1 ’ o^ i , and all ■ x of Montreal o a ■ i n e w > - 

papers we re shut down on F r i u«? y . Ma y ! 2 

Almost al ! workers whe have gone oat have 
presented lists of demands concerning me r 
owri ,vo r kplace, region or industry.. as well a^ 
the immed'ate demands for release of a 1 ! .m- 
prisoned s c r i ke leaders ar:a repea 1 of B' 1 - 15 

The sc ri ke movement s hewed no signs of let- 
t - ng up over the weekend, as many union locals 
which had not ye r taker, s •' r ■ ka action cal'ed 
emergency meetings to make pi an* ro" the fc ! lowing 
week 

"This tone, the government has gone too far," 
said one strike spokesman. "Pew the nig shots, 
trey have a herd of bootlickers; tor toe httie 
people, they have po I ice and prisons The work- 
ing people are say : ng we have h ad enough " 
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Ch' CANOS STRIKE FACTORY BELONGING TO 
U.S TREASURER 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) — Chi •; a no wc r k i ng women 4 a 
On i on business agent ,n jacket arid t'e, and young 
Anglo friends ana supporters with rhe ( ; children 
walk in circles before RamonaS Me*; can food Pro- 
ducts, Inc 

Hue I gal Strike) ; No traoa^e a I coste 
ds sjs hennanos." Don't worn «t the exp ense of 
your brothers and sisters 

Most o* the cars drive qu'ckiy through the 
g ar.e~-a man dr t v » ng with four or five women passeng- 
ers. Most iook straight ahead and avo<d the eyes 
o f the picketing strikers. A few stop and listen 
and then go ir.to the plant 

Inside the gate, two Cnicano young men stand 
and waten. They act ve< / tough 1 he y c re Car ‘os 
and Martin Tories, the managers of tne plant Their 
mother, Romona Banuelos, built Ramona’s from a 
s ma H stand in cast l. os Angeles » n r o South em Cal'f- 

0 r n ‘ a 1 s I eao • ng -- $5 mi I lion a year -- manuf acturer 
of fresh Mexican food (tort.Ua:>. tucos, ownus, 
etc. ) and is also head or the East Los Angeles Pan 
American Bank 

She is also treasurer of the Un-red States, a 
pos ! t i on tha t i s po . 1 1 » ca i and cer smon i a i The 
job which nets $5 6 ,000 a year -- ‘■eg u i » e s that 
she give her signature r o dollar bins He' appoint- 
ment was a gesture to the growing ru ! i tance and 
co i i 1 1 ca I power of the Chicano community -- and al- 
so a r eward ror $ 100,000 i . • non :*• : but i ons to Repub- 

1 i can carnpa i gns . 

Mrs. Banuelos 1 appo. rnmenr. was me subject 
of mixed reaction in the Cnicano common I t / . while 
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Chicanos fuel cuuk ;;m. one of "thems" u t'o-e 
■;o the seal o' uswer , r t;e , / also kr.ow through the 
expar.cr.ee of :<v at Ramona’s, that sne h 9 s 

^iscn to *jc-- .0 s • ' ■ on j 1 r the sweat of her own 

peep ; e 

Tn - v.rik- by r.iemb 5 ? ' s of Teamsters Local 
63O began or M^. ' m 6 r h^ 200 food processors and 
su I c s oeorj 1 ' r.eo r a I ! Mex • can Ame r i can and two 
thiras women ) 1 ad worked cua November without 
a concdW salaries are among the lowest 

f o ' organ • <de d wc hn r < 1 r. thus country Salaries 

begin at s 1 03 p*. * h cu ' end move up to $1 95 alter* 
nme month:-. A few -workers make $2 1 5 to $ 2.25 for 
specialised worn Emp'O/ees must be on r,a:l six 
days a week and cm on 1 y guaranteed thri^y-two hours 
ol work a week Some nave workered at Ramona's 
tor ten y ca r > - * , ob - a - e ha < d to f » no - 

In aad't.-on r o the * ow wage- and uncertain 
hou.s, wuke.'s c oiiiu ! a i r.ed of condi r‘ons inside the 
plant. . njurms or a cc. dents are not tolerated. 
Women workers are subjected to obscenities from 
them ma • e bosses, and many have confessed that 
1 ri O'der to get 1 he . r jobs the/ were forced to 
give n to rn- sexual inclinations of the two 
Torres brothers 

Workers repo,*; mat Mrs Banuelos has threat- 
ened that their .'ami lies : n Mexico wou 1 d lose their 
jobs it c he d r. r ! ks here persists. The Torres bro- 
thers, do r h rejefye poUce officers, wore their guns 
to worn urv * superiors put a stop to it. 

On March 2 ] the company obtained an injunction 
iri I a bo r disputes ' • m i 1 i n g the n umbe r of pickets 
to four at a gate The injunction applied to local 
630 and to CASA, a Chicane organization with a 
backing or mo^e than 1 500 people, which had sup- 
ported tne st K .ker$ Th's seriousiy limited the 
ab !ity of the strikers to stop workers from cros- 
sing the picket Imes So that while 180 workers 
were on strike. 6 Doj:: 1 00 others crossed the I : nes 
each dav (Many of these are reported to be il- 
legal Mex'car nationals recruited in Tijuana by the 
B an ue 'Os ramiiy to break the strike). 

The issue of • I 1 ega i immigrants Is a complicat- 
ed one The worke's know that the Mexican nation- 
als a re fenced into the position of competing + or 
their jobs and in breaking the 1 r r 1 ke . Since they 
are poor and - k be.ng reported to the immigration 
author i-.y r they don't cooperate with employers, 
they have l-nie cnoise 

Romona ' 5 has now o tie red wage increases of A5d 
per hou'' eacn year for vhe next three years (an 
increase over the 10c a year before and 5c less than 
the Unic M ’j demands ) and has agreed to the guaran- 
tee of fo r - y non .* s wor k with only f j ve days on ca I 1 
But they say that they will take back only 45 of the 
approximately I 80 sr * 1 ker > . 

The Un-cn . determined nor to give in. As one 
woman said. 1 1 1 1 1 '-> not fair -- to give all the things 
we went on .•*r.ke »or (o them [the strikebreakers] 

- - • r ' v not Ta'i " 

And Local 6 p 0 Bus-neys agent Juan Barra calmlv 
s'aLud, "Wt:'je .r he • e ror as long as it takes." 
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A NATIONALIZED FACTORY IN CH I LL : 

onl; year latlr 

by Marc Cooper and Heather Dashner 
L I BL RAT I ON N ews Se r vice 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS)--'J'he banner over Lhe 1 ac- 
tory’s entrance read "Ex-Yarur: Territory Free oF 

Exploitation M Inside, the plant was decorated with 
Chilean flags, announcements of cultural events and 
hundreds of posters from various political paries 
It was the first anniversary of the nat i onal i zat i on 
of the largest textile company in Chile. 

One year ago, April 28, 19 71, the workers had 
occupied this factory, locked out the owners and 
demanded that the government immediately nationalize 
tne plant ana transfer it into the socialist area of 
the economy. Three days later the government cook 
over tne plant's operations, the workers prepared to 
run it themselves, and the company’s name was chang- 
ed from Yarur to Ex-Yarur. 

As part of the . activities planned to celebrate 
the occasion, the Central Labor Union of Chile (CUT) 
sponsored a play by a semi-professional group which 
travels around performing in factories and in work- 
ing class neighborhoods , About 500 people- -text! 1 e 
workers and their families- -jammed the room to view 
the piece. 

The play depicted the situation inside the fac- 
tory before national! zation(when being a member of 
a non-management sponsored union was a dangerous 
proposition), the struggle of nationalization itself, 
and tiie factory’s relation to issues that have con- 
fronted Chile in the last few weeks. liven the ITT 
caper was included in the play -- its mention brought 
burst of derisive laughter from the crowd. The 
woman who wrote the script put it together after 
long hours of discussion with the actors and the 
workers in the plant in order to insure accurate 
representation of the problems 

As tiie play came to an end, one of the actors 
stepped forward and said to the audience, "Tills show 
will be taken to every nationalized factory in Chile, 
of which none will ever be returned to its old 
owners! All power to the workers'" 

After the houselights went on, everyone stayed 
m their seats for discussion of the performance. 
Several people spoke about their reactions and oth- 
ers congratulated the company for tiieir forceful 
performance. Then a union leader announced that the 
workers in the plant had decided to create their 
own theatre company; one of tiie professional actors 
was going to work full time with that group 

Tiie play was part of a regular program of cul- 
tural activities held at Lx-Yarur. Workers can at- 
tend free classes each day offering instruction in 
fields that vary from basic reading and writing to 
specialized handicrafts and technical skills. Tne re 
are regular concerts and forums, and during the anni- 
versary week the author of a popular novel about 
work and right-wing sabotage in a textile plant 
spoke with the workers. 

The daily lives of tiie 25<J0 hxdaiur workers 
have changed in other ways since tiie take-over of 
the factory. Tiie overseers who used to prowl around 


t'h ■.*euLeni ng the workers to produce more and more 
die* gone. Today. a Con sc jo de Adminis traci on (a 
counci J of Admi n i s t ration) --a 6-man committee made 
up of' throe " i ntc rvcntois" named by President 
Allcnde and three workers elected by a general 
assembly el the plant’s employees- -runs the fac- 
f o ry . 

I h ( government uses this new form of manage- 
ment to guarantee tiie participation of the workers 
in tiie industry’s direction. The workers elected 
to these pot, ts continue working in their previous 
pos i t i on . 

A 15-member Committee of Production comprised 
entirely o T elected workers proposes and institutes 
improvements in working conditions and is in charge 
ol maintaining .high production levels. (These com- 
mittees also operate in private factories and com- 
panies that will be nationalized in the future to 
prevent those managements from sabotaging production 
or dismantling machinery.) 

When Fx-Yarur was privately owned, there was 
a strict distinction between an "obrero (a manual 
workcij and an "empleado" (a white collar worker). 
There were separate unions and even separate cafe- 
terias. But many white- col lared workers partici- 
pated in the factor)’ occupation last year. After 
the nationalization, the two separate unions de- 
cided to merge to begin breaking down these splits 
and elected a Communist Party member as their pres- 
l de n t . 

There is a free day care service for women 
with young children and infants, located in the 
factory itself, and mothers get two thirty-minute 
breaks a day besides lunch in order to visit their 
children. These rights were won over thirty years 
ago by the powerful textile unions. There is also 
a long established medical and dental clinic inside 
the factory. 

But the most important aspect among all these 
changes was that they grew from pressure from 
the workers themselves and not from a mandate from 
above, Tiie workers have a real interest in parti- 
cipation m tiie plant, and wish to cooperate with 
other workers throughout Chile who find themselves 
a n s i mi tar c J. r c urns t an c e s , 
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TWO QUOTES ON Till' ELECTRONIC BATTLEFIELD AND 
THE AIR WAR 

The "advantages" of machines over men in the 
army arc numerous according to a report by Cornell’s 
Institute for International Studies, It reads: 
"Instruments do not defect. They are not known 
to take cons ci ousness -expanding drugs. Trey have 
no ethical qualms about killing civilians. . . .. " 

* 

"! see battlefields or combat areas that are 
under 21 hour surveillance of all types. I see bat- 
tlefields on which we cun destroy anything we locate 
th rough instant communications and the almost in- 
stantaneous application of lethal firepower," 

--Ccn, William Westmoreland, Oct. 1969 in 

Lhe., C ongressional Record 
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NIXON APPROVES TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE: 

IT’S TAPS FOR ALASKA 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --The infamous trans-Alaska 
pipeline System (TAPS), a 780-mi le oil pipeline 
which would link the North Slope oil fields with 
the ice-free port of Valdez, Alaska, has been given 
the go-ahead by the Nixon administration. The 
decision to grant right-of-way permits was the cul- 
mination of two years of deliberation by government 
agencies after a 1970 federal court injunction ob- 
tained by three env i ronmen ta 1 organizations barred 
the permi ts . 

The injunction still stands however, and the 
permits can't be issued until it is removed. 

Conserva t ion i sts stress the potential for 
disasterous oil spills and maintain that the pipe- 
line would despoil thousands of acres of wilderness, 
change the ecology of huge tracts, pollute Alaska's 
rivers and harbors, interrrupt the migration pat- 
terns of caribou herds and take millions of acres 
of land away from native Alaskans who rightfully 
own i t . 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C.B. Morton, 
in his announcement of the administration's decision 
the second week in May, conceded that development 
and transportation of the oil "will involve some 
environmental costs and some environmental risks 
regardless of how the oil is transported and over 
what route." Bur he claimed "the U.S. vitally needs" 
the Alaskan oil "delivered to our West Coast as 
promptly and safely as possible." 

U.S. oil companies first approached V/ashington 
with the pipeline proposal in 1969 ; their investment 
in exploration costs, lease payments to Alaska 
(which contains most of the oil-find area), and 
preparations for construction of the pipeline it- 
self probably already represent an investment of 
$2 billion or more according to the Wall Street 
Journa 1 . 

(Not that they're in any danger of going broke 
since they can write it all off their taxes. At- 
lantic Richfield, one of the two companies which 
made the find, reported a net income in 1 967 of 
$ 1 45 . 2 million but paid no taxes at all. So actually 
it's U.S. taxpayers who have laid out those $2 
bill ion.) 

Upon hearing of the administration's decision, 
Charles E. Spahr, chairman of Standard Oil Co. 
(S0HI0), one of the partners in the trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline project, said, "it is a major step for- 
ward in the realization of a much delayed dream of 
bringing Alaskan oil to the lower ^8 states. The 
benefits that will result from completion of the 
pipeline are potentially greater for S0HI0 than 
for another company. Our leases on the North Slope 
of Alaska hold in excess of 90S: of the proved re- 
coverable reserves of crude oil in the Prudhoe Bay 
field. Vie also have 27.5% interest in the pipeline." 

Robert Anderson, chairman of Atlantic Richfield 
Co . --S0H I 0 1 s partner in the pipeline investment, 
said the company is convinced that the project will 
be carried out "with minimal effect on the envir- 


onmen t . " 

But just how Anderson defines ‘'minimal" is any- 
body's guess. Initially 500,000 barrels of oil a day 
are scheduled to flow through the proposed pipeline 
from the wells in the artic to the tankers wa i t i ng 
at Valdez. The capacity will eventually reach 2 
million barrels per day. 

This oil comes out of the ground under natural 
pressure at a temperature of about 1A0 degrees F. 
Pumping friction, supplied by 12 stations along the 
route, wi 1 1 keep the oil about this temperature all 
the way to its destination. And it is this heat, 
coursing through the earth all day every day that 
poses such a threat to the Alaskan env i ronment-- 
and more specifically to the Alaskan permafrost. 



According to the U.S. Geological Survey, perma- 
frost is defined as "rock or soil material that has 
remained below 32 degrees F. for two or more years." 
Often this frozen subsurface is gravel or solid rock 
that remains stable when thawed. But much permafrost 
is of the so-called "ice-rich" va r i ety--s i 1 ty soil 
with a high frozen-water content. The proposed route 
of the pipeline lies along much of this ice-rich perma- 
f rost . 

Disturbing the layer of soil and vegetation that 
insulates the permafrost from warm summer air and solar 
radiation can quickly cause disaster. "Permafrost is 
not sacred," said Dr. Hal Peyton, a consultant to 
the oil industry and one of the leading authorities 
on permafrost. "But you sure as hell have to pay at- 
tention to what you're doing if you start tampering 
with it." 

As a Geological Survey professional paper on 
permafrost points out, "the simple passage of a track- 
ed vehicle that destrous the vegetation mat is enough 
to upset the delciate balance and to cause the top 
of the permafrost layer to thaw. This thawing can 
cause differential settlement of the surface of the 
ground, drainage problems, and severe frost action. 

Once the equilibrium is upset, the whole process can 
feed on itself and be practically impossible to reverse. 
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SOH I 0 and At'ancic Richfield c • a . m that they 
can handle the permafrost ptrobiom, Originally the/ 
had planned to bury the pipe, me along . 90 /; of the 
route arguing that thi* would elimtna:t i f as an 
eyesore, keep it from o locking migrating car; hoc 
and make it impossible vor the pipe* me co he punc- 
tured But because of the perma f ; os • problem, most 
of the pipeline will have to oe above ground, and 
the pipeline's builders now say they w i i 1 t.jild 
ramps over the pipe for the caribou 

The pipeline's danger L o the env rorvner.r is 
compounded by the fact that it is senodjied to eras:* 
seven earth fault zones, three of them highly 3c r ; ve 
Hundreds of earthquakes h ■ t Alaska every year and 
though most of these are too weak to oe felt, i. re- 
mors causing substantial ground .notion occur often 
and on occasion can be devastating The 1 96*1 Alas* 
ka earthquake took 1 15 ' 1 ves and caused $.300 mi I- 
I i on in damage, much of it to Valdez. 1 f * an earth- 
quake were to smash the 48 -men p.peune the 01 i 
spillage would be phenomenal damaging vegetation 
and rendering the soil unproductive for many years 

In order to build the pipeline no r t hi of the 
Yukon River, tne Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. (APS) 
must first construct an access road through the 
now trackless area. To accomodate that access road 
and work areas, the company seeks a right-of-way 
100 f t. wide ana along side there will be some 30 
major gravel pits to supply the huge amounts of 
gravel needed for cons t ruct ion . Ail this leaves 
a vast amount of wilderness vulnerable ro the cer- 
tainties of litter, man-made forest f ires, the 
scarring of terrain by four-wheel drive vehicles and 
increased hunting pressure on several species or 
game . 

Caribou are not the only iiv.ng things that 
will be tragically affected by the proposed pipe- 
line although you might get that idea from watching 
oil company TV ads or from some ever -zea ) ocs envir- 
onmentalists Native A laskans -Eskimos > Aleuts and 
i nd i ans --who make up one sixth of Alaska’s 272,000 
population have been shuttled into i as c place be- 
hind the big oil interests. 

According to the Statehood Act of 1958 * 140 
million acres of I and-- 1 rad i 1 1 ona 1 hunting and 
fishing grounds of the native A 1 askans--were to be 
returned to the natives over a 25 ~/ear period. Years 
passed and the Alaskans realized that cne only way 
the government would be made to live up to its pro- 
mise was through pressure, so m 1 966 they formed 
the Alaskan Federation of Natives and their demands 
were formulated in the Alaska Native Land Claim Bill. 

But it was already too late 'n 1964 , the state, 
realizing that the North Slope was a potentially 
rich oil reserve, and tnat native pressure was mount- 
ing, applied to the Federal Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment for much of the land and obtained «t above 
all protests. Walter Hickel. former Secretary of 
the Interior and former governor or Alaska, now sug- 
gests that the native Alaskans accept 27 million 
acres (the 140 million has already been slashed to 
80 million) and the present governor, Keith Miller, 
suggests 13 m» I I ion 

But to all this '/ash mg ton and the oil com- 
panies claim chat ttr e oil is necessary in view of, 
as Anderson puts it, "the energy crisis which is 
faci ng us 
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Thm mm m" become tne backbone of 

j u s 1 . f i c.o L 1 c r* . o ' o ' d i range o * actions by the o 1 l 
cOiTipari i es - i 1 ke r a s.ng m see on natural gas, and 
pressuring for e jp ' * '.ua t . on of the oil depletion al- 
lowance that !oU : hum 0 ■' c tne hook when tax time 
comes arourm Co is 1 der 1 on tne fact tnat f he o • i corn- 
pan : es have been Lu > ■ 1 v p jy 1 rig up all the a » car na t ; ve 
sources of t vn ' and profit::., they're ; o a good po^- 
. t ; or 1 to create ?r or enj, : m i t any time its :or. ven- 
• eni r or ’nem. 

in 'teen r . /e-vs, 01 companies have cornered the 
markets or. u : a f > i am a pri r oa 1 ( 1 no ! ud i ng the on * v two 
coal o p e r a : u r s cat of c o e M i - s ; s a 1 p p i with I a r g e 
enough supp.iti. L o be au'e co supply big utility com- 
p I exes J . They've always had control of nature' ; 
i nc 1 ud i ngho • d : ng off the market gas from 500 d'jMed 
wells on the Louisiana continental shelf wh i * *. waiting 
for the pr.ee of grs !j o 1 • mb 

At the same roue the/ ha ye acted to squash de- 
velopment o + other so-.rsss or energy that do not de- 
pend on toss 1 I rue :i 1 ' ■ he 01! or coal) and there- 
fore can’t e3 s 1 ! , ue cent to! !eo by a monopoly (who 
cou I a c I a m a m-jud^o!/ on sunlight, for instance?/ 

They have prevented Seeping of vest fields of geo- 
thermal energy (energy dei ’ ved f r cm hot qa^e: and 
waters deep beneath the ean h 5 s surface). 

As the auiho ' . cal : ve Electrical Wo '■Id Week of 
December 21 , : S /0 put it, "the battle to open govern- 
ment lands, wh*ch contain the bulk of America’s geo- 
thermal reserves (some 500 times the heat ooient<al 
of gross US. coal -ese-ves) has been hard fought by 
utilities, oil cornpau 1 e: , and independent geothe^ma' 
developer-." But the 01 1 companies have the clout 
to assure that first Johnson and then Nixon wou'd 
veto bills opening up these reserves ; and the "en- 
ergy crisis" con r i n jes . 

Canad.ans are none too happy with the adminis- 
tration's decision e.thar. The Canadian W : Idlife Fed- 
eration and David Anderson, a member of the Canadian 
par] iame p u both oppose the pipeline on the grounds 
rhaf heavy tanker traffic southward from Valdez would 
threaten the Canadian Pacific coast with oil spil's 
Donald Macdonald, Car* a da's minister o r energy, mines, 
and resources, i d Lhat the "government of Canada re- 
mains convinced that 1 Me alternative Canadian route 
through V be Mackenzie valley is the best from ail as- 
pects." That t r an s --Canada route Macdona'd referred to 
was rejected by Wash my tor. interior Secretary Morton 
ter msd it "1 mp t • oa • at this 1 1 me . 1 1 

Mur tori said the U.S. would need the "entire cap- 
acity" of such 3 line a no rhat the^e would be "uncer- 
tainty and delay" In financing. He also claimed that 
this alternate route, favo r eu by several environmental 
organizations, "wound cause greater actual damage to 
the terrain and biotic ha b i t.a r " 

The adm i n 1 s r r a 1 1 on ‘ s decision prom ! $es to be 
merely t be Mrs t s : ep in a ! ega I battle that coo 1 d 
we 1 I go a i I the way ro the Supreme court. Interior 
Department lawyers apparently haven't figured out a 
precise method tor dealing w'th the injunction but a 
spokesman f*ji the Env i r on men i a I Defense Fund, cne 
of the three ecology gnzups righting the pipeline, 
emphasized that the* government, couldn't go ahead un- 
less The injunction was d • - - o ! vech'and we're going to 
fight chat t co r. h and n 5 . I . ' 1 

- _ n _ _ 

K j 

\ Spec- a; thank - to c ° I c e : Be r y * 1 s ti les and 

Beyond Rep a 1 r Dy Bar ry We 1 sber q . ) 
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ANGELA DAVIS: THE PROSLQJTLON RESTS 


by Karen McConnell 
LIBERATION News Service 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) -- ihe p t an -cut i on m the 
Angela Davis trial rested on May IS nftei eight 
weeks of testimony. Prosecutor Albert Harris 
called over 90 witnesses and introduced 200 pieces 
of evidence including a 'J S . Armed forces weather 
report that the temperature in Marin Count)' on 
August 7 tli 1970 was between the low of S3 degrees 
and the high of 83 degrees 

A reporter for a local San .Jose paper summed 
up the feelings of the press group, "Weil, if Harris 
ever had a case, he lost it." 

Angela is charged with murder, kidnapping and 
conspiracy in connection with the August 7th, 1970 
Marin County Courthouse escape attempt. On tiiat 
day, Jonathan Jackson walked into Judge Harold 
Haley’s courtroom and passed out guns to two San 
Quentin inmates Ruche 11 Magee ana James McClain, 
Another San Quentin prisoner, William Christmas, 
was present but his role is not clear The four 
took five hostages out to a yellow van and started 
to drive away when the shooting began. 

The San Quentin guards who did the shooting 
say they did not shoot first but no one saw a shot 
fired from the van before the guards opened fire. 
After 19 seconds of shooting, Jonathan Jackson, 
Harold Haley, James McClain : .d William Christmas 
were dead. 

On March 27, 1972, as Angela’s trial opened, 
prosecutor Harris outlined his case and what he 
said the evidence would show. He contended that 
the escape attempt was a plot to ransom hostages 
for the release of the Soledad Brothers. He said 
Angela conspired in the attempt because she was 
irrationally and passionately in love with George 
Jackson. He said Angela bought the guns used in 
the escape attempt and that her part was to wait 
at the San Francisco airport 

Harris has never said, bin he has implied, 
that the group had planned to hijack an airplane. 

He said Angela was with Jonathan on August 6, 19 70 
at the Marin County Civic Center and that the two 
were in the yellow rented Hertz van in which the 
hostages were put the next day. Harris said on 
August 7th Angela drove to the San Francisco air- 
port in a yellow Volkswagen which Jonathan borrowed 
from from a friend, and that theic she waited for 
news of the escape attempt Harris admitted that 
much of his evidence is circumstantial 

What does the evidence show? in the first 
phase of the case, Harris set out to prove that 
the escape attempt was in fact a plot to free the 
Soledad Brothers (George Ja civ son, Fleet a Drumgo, 
and John Clutchette) . Only one witness consistently 
said he heard a demand to free the Soledad Brothers. 
He was a photographer for a Marin County paper and 
he said he wrote the words "Soledad Brothers” in 
his notebook but he threw away that page so he had 
no record of it. 

Gary Thomas, the Marin County Deputy 
District Attorney who was taken hostage said he 
n ever hpard anythin g about the Sole da d Brothers, _____ 
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Police and San Quentin giiaids claim they heard 
various remarks from "Free all the black brothers" 
to "Free all our brothers at Fulsom " 

Harris moved on to show Angela’s "irrational” 
love for George Jackson. Until August of 1971 he 
hail planned to claim that Angela was politically 
motivated to free the Soledad Brothers. Then, in 
August, George Jackson was killed and as a prison 
guard P.nd agents of L.Ik Attorney General riffled 
through his papers tney found a diary from Angela 
in which she said she considered herself George’s 
w i fe 

Harris then changed h«s entire case from a 
political one to a passion story He f&lt that 
would appeal to the jury and at the same time would 
release him from the burden of prosecuting an o- 
vertly political case He staked his entire case 
on the diary and apparently had no doubts that it 
would be admitted as evidence But when he tried 
to admit it several weeks ago, Judge Richard Ama- 
son ruled that most of it was irrelevant. 

Judge Amason edited the 18 pages down to two 
and a half and allowed Harris to read those to the 
jury. Tli e defense had pointed out that the diary 
was written in July of 1971, almost a year after 
the escape attempt, and so it cannot have any bear- 
ing on the charges against Angela To show that 
Angela was irrationally and passionately in love 
with George at the time of the escape attempt, 

Harris has only three letters of solidarity and 
affection written in June of 19 70 when Angela was 
coordinating the Los Angeles Soledad Brothers 
Defense Committee 

The gun which Jonathan carried into the court- 
room on August 7, 19 70 was registered to Angela 
and Harris called witnesses who sold her the gun. 

She purchased the gun under her own name and even 
gave one of the clerks an autograph . She has 
explained tiiat she bought the guns after threats 
on her life when siic was a teacher at UCLA, 

Two attendants at a Mobil gas station across 
from the Marin County Civic Center testified that 
they saw Angela and Jonathan at the Civic Center 
the day before the escape attempt and that the 
two were in the yellow van The defense attorneys 
discredited these witnesses but could not shake 
the identification. This was probably the prosecu- 
tion’s strongest evidence 

Harris tnea to show that the yellow VW which 
Jonathan Jackson borrowed on August 4 and was found 
three weeks later at the San Francisco airport was 
parked there on the morning of August 7th. The 
accountant for the lot said that there is really no 
way of placing a specific car in the parking lot at 
a specific time. There were several clear finger- 
prints on the parking slip but none belonged to 
Angela. 

After introducing the weather report into evi- 
dence and reading the 2 1/2 pages of the diary to 
the jury, the prosecution rested. Hie jury was dis- 
missed for two days and it; is expected the defense 
will move to dismiss charges. If that motion is 
denied, the defense estimates their case will take 
tli roe or four weeks Then each side makes closing 
arguments and the case gees to the jury. - - 30 - - 
tanks to Ceimni iit i ty T^s. Service for this 1 
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San Francisco cop rubs injured wrist as cop motorcycle goes up in 
occured near hotel where Reagen and Rockefeller were speaking for 
Credit LNS. 
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BOTTOM: Pepperfogging crowd control jeep, Berkeley. Credit Nacio Jan Brown/LNS. 
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TOP: Berkeley People's Park fence being torn down by the people. Credit Alan Copeland/PHOTON WEST/LNS. 


PHOTOS THIS PAGE GO WITH ANTI WAR ACTION STORIES IN PACKET #434. 


BOTTOM: Asphalt parking lot that covered People's Park is torn up chunk by chunk by the people. 

Credit Michael Mally/LNS. 
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TOP: Anti -war people from University of Colorado block interstate in Boulder. 


Credit Glen Freidberg/ 
COLORADO DAILY/LNS, 


PHOTOS THIS PAGE GO WITH ANTI-WAR ACTION STORIES IN PACKET #434. 


BOTTOM : 


Returning tear gas at the University of Colorado 


Credit Glen Friedb erg/ COLORADO DAILY/LNS. 
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Top: 


Policemen bust anti-war demonstrator on 
restrain crowd. Credit LNS. 


the University of Minnesota campus, 


while others 


Bottom: Ten anti-war protestors occupied the U.S. minesv/eeper Inaugural docked on the St. Louis 
waterfront, hoping to get the ship to North Vietnam to clear mined harbors. Officials ^ 

claimed it would take a month to put the engines in working condition. Credit LNS. 
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while our kids d rijw 
little brown cows in . 
meadows, kids in indochina 
are drawing this: 





TOP RIGHT: Credit RANGER RICK'S NATURE MAGAZINE/ LNS . 


TOP LEFT: Credit SAN DIEGO DOOR/LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Drawing by Laotian child. Credit PITTSGURG FAIR WITNESS/LNS. 

BOTTOM LEFT: Kissinger caricature credit N.'i 
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TOP RIGHT: Credit UNIVERSITY REVIEW/LNS. 


TOP LEFT: Credit Lindberg/WIN/LNS . 
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Reporter- photographer for the Florida Alligator, the 
after demons trat ion after the art.i-war demons t rat ton 
Credit LN3 

See anti-war roundup in Last packet. 
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